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PORTRAIT OF VAN-TA^ZHIN, 

A mKtary MmJariiu for XMman) vfChattt. 

This officer (a colleajMB Chow-ta-/hin, wlio was a mandarine of the 
civil departmenl] W3S appointed by the Emperor to attend the British 
£liibuty» bom. the time of iu arrival in the gulf of Pc-tchi4i» till its 
(kptftdic fvoni C«ttton. Vaii-tft*iliin wm a man of a bold, genntniSt 
and amiabk dmacter, and poMcwcd of qualifications eniineotty aoited Id 
his pfofeiMoii, being well skilled in the use of the bow, and in die 
managenent of the sabve. For services per&nned in the wars of 
Thibet, he wore appended from hn cap^ a peacock's featfaeri as an 
extiaoidtnary nnrk of fitvour firom his sovev^^, besides a red globe of 
, colli which distinguished his tank* H« it represented in his nsval, or 
tmdrifiss, consisting of a short loose jacket of fine cotton, and an under 
vest of embroidered silk ; I'rom his girdle hangs suspended his handker- 
chief, liis kiiiif ami thupsiicks' in a case, and purses for tobatco : on his 
thumbs arc two fnoad rings of agate, lor the puqKisi,' of ilrawinw die bow- 
striri;. T he heads of the arrows, wliicli arc thrust into the quiver, are 
variously pointed, as barbed, lozenge-headed, kc. His boots are of satin, 
with thick soles of paper; (he«e are alwap worn hy the mandarines and 
supetior Chinese* 

s . 

* Qpoit-iau, or Chopsticks, arc used ia China insieail of forks ; they an two 
reuad ileiMfer sticks of ivoff, ebony, <rc. and aacd in die saaimer of piDCcn. 
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A PEASANT, 

mhltisWifimiFamfy. 

Smokinc tobacco it so janivenaUy prevalent in China, that it is not unu- 
sual to ttt girli of only twdve ycai* of 9igt a^ing this recKaidoa. 
Tlie Motlier it in- die dieis of tlie northern piovinoee; the pealc on her 
forehead ii of velvet, and adorned widi a headof agate or ^an. The hair 
is comhed hack to imooth by the aiaiataoice of oil, diat it mote reaemblei 
japan dian hair; on the back of her iieid i* a loop of leather, and the wdiole 
ii kept together by bodkin* of ivory or lonmie-flhelh The general dicai 
of diit clan of people male or iemak ii nanke e n dyed of varioiH oolouii, 
though blue or black it moat oommonly worn. 

Tlie usual method of carrying infants, by mothers who are employed 
in any manuf^icturc, or at any tuaiiu.il labour, as scullin;^ of boats, kw. 
is by attaching tliein to tlic back in a kind ol bag. Sometimes two chil- 
dren are seen fastened at the shoulders in the same manner. |rhe Fatlicr 
wears appended rruui his girdle, a tobacco pune, knife case, and his flint 
and steel, by which the Chinese light a pipe very opeditioualy* | The 
elder Girl has her hair twisted into a hard knob at the crown, and orna- 
mented with artificial flowers, she is jnepaml for dinner, having her bowl 
of rice by her, and her chopeticka in her band. The feet of children are 
prevented from growing Utilgier, by haid handagitt bound alrat^Iy round 
them, the four muller toes are turned under die foot, cloedy comprened, 
and the great toe fermt die point. In consequence of this extraordinary 
cuitom the ftet of adult women seldom aoeed five inehei and ahalf; even 
the peuantT) pique dieniselves on die amallneaa of their leeC, and take great 
care to vSam them widi embroidered silk shoes, and bands for die ankles, 
while the rest of their habiliments display the most abject poverty. 
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TH£ TRAVELLING fiARG£ 



As travelling in China is generally performed on the water, a prodigious 
number of Yachu or Barges of various forms are einpioyed, as mil Ibr 
that purpote, as fi>r the conveyance of mercliaiidize. 

Tlie central i^partaait, which has an awning over the windows* is omu- 
picdby dtejwoprietor; the fine part of die vessel hy his Krvants* and the 
aft or stem part it used lor culinary purpoMS, and sleeping places fiirthe 
boatmen. 'Ba«|ges of thia kind have one large «ailofiiiaiting«streldied cut 
bybanoboos, ronning horiaontally across it; the sail may be instantly 
taken in by letttng go the liaulyaiK^, when the sail lalls in ibhb similar to 
aEto.sWfaen dtewu»d ct tide is unfavouiable, diese vcssds are ddier 
traded along by human labour, or sculled by lat^ oars which work on 
pivots .it the bows and stern : by means of these oars, which .irc never 
taken out of the water, but simply sculled to and fro, the vessel is impelled 
onwards with considerable rapidity. The triplr umHtella piotlaims a 
Mandarine of consequence to be on board. The large iaiitems with Chi- 
nese characters on theoif and the cnsigfn at the stem, an likewise muks 
of distinction. ^ 



A PAGODA (OR TOWER) 

Hear Ae City of Sou-tcJuou, 

TiutK buildings are a ttriking feature on the face of the country* The 
ChineK name fer them U Ta ; but Euitspeans have inpropeily denmni* 
naled tbeni Pi^odaa» a lenn uaed in aome Orieotal countries for a temple 
of idi^oui worship. It aeema the Ta of China it not intended lor 
•acied pwpoees, but erected oceaaionalty by yjtwty* or rtdi mandarines, 
cither fbr the gratification ofperaonal vanity, or with Ihe idea of transnut- 
ting » wme to posterity ; or perhaps built by l b Mnig isttacy merely as 
obfecis to enrich the landscape. 

They are ^nerally built of brick, and somedbnea cased with poroelain» 
and chiefly consist of nine, though some have only seven or five stories, 
each having a gallery, whiLh may be entered liooi the windows, and a 
projccrinff roof, covered with tiles of a rich yellow colour, higlily glazed, 
which receive from the sun a splendour equal to burnished guid. At each 
angle of the roofs a light facli is suspended, which is rung by the force of 
the wind, and pioduoes a jtngUng not altogether unpleasant. These 
building are for the most part octagonal, though some few are hexagonal, 
and nNind. They diniinish gradually in ciieunifenaea fi»m the founda* 
lion to the sammit, and have a staiicaie within, by wUeh Aey ascend to 
the upper story* In hei{^ they are gjenerally froBtt- in hundred to an 
liundred and fifiy Jeet, and are situated intfisciiminalely on eminences or 
plains, or ofiener in cities. The Print represenls one of modem stmcture. 
Those of a more ancient dlM are in a nnttilatod state, and die roob covered 
with grey tiles, ov e rgrown with moss, wUle odiers have a comioe only 
instead of die projecting roof. 

Vide the print of linrism Pi^ioda in Sir George Staunton's Account 
of the Chinese Embassy. 
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A GHJN£S£ SOLDI£R OF INFANTRY, 

OrTifffJWttr. 

Tbs dim of the Chinese is genenlly loose ; the snidiers of this part of the 
army, with few exceptions, aic die only natives whose dose habit discoven 
the fonniition of the limbs. 

Tlie general uaiibrai of tlw Cbineie tnwft is cuinlrout and inconve- 
dent ; diis of die Tig^ofWar, is much better adapted for nuliiaiy action. 

Tlie If isaionaries have denominated then Ticus of War, from dtor 
dress, which has some reaernhhuce to diat aainal ; being striped, and liiv- 
ing eat* on the cap* 

They are araed with a sdmitar of f»de workmanship, and a shidd of 
wid^cr or basket-woik, so well manu6ctuicd, as to rssist die hesnriesi blow 
fiom a twofd. On it is painted the fiwe of an im aginary monster, wiiidi 
(lite that of Medusa) is supposed to possess the power of petriiying the 
beholder. 

At a distance i$ seed a Military h'ott, with the ImpeiiiUiUg, whicb is 
yellow, hoisted near it. 
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A GROUP OF TKAGkLRS 



Of the Vessels, at Dimer. 

When the wind or tide is ttnfinraunUe to die progress of die vesieli» 
(lie sailaiid oars are laid aside, and the more general mode of tracking them 
is adopted. Tlic number ol trackers employed, depends on the size of llie 
vessel, or strength of the current, which often requires tbe efforts ol twenty 
men to counteract : these are kept in full exertion by a task-master, who 
most liberally applies the whip, where he aees a disposition to idleness. 

The chief food of these poor Jabourers, is rice ; and they consider it a 
Itatuiyt when they can prociue vcgjetablea fried in rancid oil, or animal 
oflU. to mk widt it. They are vepreaenlcd cooking tbeir meal over an 
cntlien stove; die atmdiiig figuic is employed eatbg his rice in die usual 
way, wliich is \ff pladng the edge of the bowl ifgaiast his lower lip» and 
with the chopstidES Imoddiig tlie contents into Ids mouth. 

They sometimes wear shoes made of straw* but are bkmr frequently 
widiout any. The or queue, is otteninooavcnieittto Chinese la- 

bouren; u> avoid whidi diey twist it round dieir heads, and secuic it hy 
t^M^tif^ in its catvemity* 

The flat boards, widi Gordage to dwm, are appUed to die bceast lAim 
dragging the jiiulu, or vessels. 



PORTRAIT OF A TRADING SHIP. 



Thess ship* venture as far as Manilla, Japan, and even Baiavia, wliidi Is 
die molt ditunt port they viait ; and many of them are from eight him* 
<fi«d loa dioinaiKltonshurtlieii* In dieie voyagiet the marmen take Ae 
moderate teuoo of the year, and thoo^ well icquainted with the uae of 
the compaMi geneiaOy keep near the coast. 

No alientum has heen made in the axnl aidialectureof Chim fiv many 
centufies fast* The Chincie an » avene to imioTaidoD, and ao attached 
to ancieiit prejudices, that akhoa^ Canton » annually fiequented by the 
■hipt of variooi European nations, vliote superiority of oomtiUCtion diey 
mmt acknovrledge, yet they reject auy iuipFOTement in their vesieb. 

The stem of this ship falls in with an angle; other vessels are formed 
Mitii .4 cavity, In which tin i udder is defended from the violence of the 
sea: yet tlii;> k r tnvance certainly subjects the ship to much hazaixl,when 
running betuic the wind in high seas. 

On each bow is painted an eye, with the pupil turned lorwards ; per- 
Kapa with the idea of keeping up some resemblance to a fish ; or from 
a supentidoui notion, that the ship may thus see befiMc her, and avoid 
dan^< 

The pwts often letve as windowf, not mnniy of dnm hmg Jwrniahed 
irith ordnance. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE PURVEYOR 



Tbk diMofthn %ure is dieume ai wgpnenlljrwainiliijr thecitiieiis, or 
middlle dm ofpeople in Cbtu, with vtf iatiou in die colour ; and tome 
difieicoce of fiNm ia hatt, opt* booti» Ice* lec< 

The exienni jacket it of iheq^ akin, onBamenlcd wtdi CKKenli of tlie 
tame maMiial, dyed of anotlber eokNtr, tewed into it at equal dialaiicea; 
and has a collar of taibk, or fim akio. Thit tttrtout it won on aiich 
raornings and evenings as are ficih and cold ; in die dajr tine (if found ia- 
conveuicndy liot) it is laid aside. Under this is worn a vest of figured 
silk; beneath which is another of white lirun, 01 uiku; ^nd listK , a pur 
of loose drawers : in the summer season these are of linen or silk, and lor 
the winter, they are lined with fur, orqnilteii with raw silk; aiid in the 
nurthcrn provinces ihey are worn, in.tclc of skins only- 

The cap is composed of a coarse sort of felt, which is very common ; 
and while new, they have the shape of those worn by the Mandarins, (see 
the Poitiait of Van-ta-zhin], but they soon become pliant and misshapen* 
hj wear, or when rain has taken the stiffness finom them* The rtwkingt 
are ofnankeen, quailed on die iniide with cotton* The ahoeaaie likewise 
nankeen, widi dudt aolea made of paper. 

Ficm the |^rdle on the ri^t ride* hangi a flint and ateel, and knife 
■heath; on thelefttpunctliir lohacco, ortmilF. 

The boK heU in hit hand oontaini twcetmeatt; ajar of which he cn* 
treaied die penooa of the Emhany to ace^ at a iolcenofliit regard. 

The back groundi it a tcene at lfacao« 
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PUNISHMENT OF THE CANGUE 



fiy whicli name it is oonunonl^ knowii to Etira{NMii» bat the fili inf wr 
called Om Tcha; bdag a havy tablet, or collar of wood, mib a hole 
duou^ the centre, or lathcr two pieoeiof wwmI boUowed in the middle 
which inetow the neck (limibr to our pillary), ibeie an. Ghewise, two 
«tber hoki, for the hendi of die delinquent, who u aometinies to 6r 
Avouicd ai to have hut one liaod confined; bjr which indulgenGe he ia 
enabled with the odier to lesien die weight on bit ihoukkrr. 

The diviuon in die Cangoe which vtoeivcs the bead, is kept together 
by pegs, and h further lecund by a slip of paper pasted over (lie joitu, on 
which ia affixed the teal, or chop, of die Mandarin; and the cause of 
punishnient likewise depicted on it, in large characters. 

The >vtigiit ol diesc ignominious machines, which aie iunn sixty to 
two hiiiiclreil pounds in weight, and the time criminals are acnicinc I to 
endure ilu-in, (!r[X-nds on tlie magnitude of the oH'cace, l>eiii;: s mik tijiu s 
extended, without intermission, to the space of one, two, or cvcu three 
months ; during which time the offender's nights are spent in the prison, 
and in the morning he is brought by the magistrates' assistant, led by a 
chain, to a gale of the city, or any place most frequented ; when the atten- 
dant luflcn him to rat his burthen against a wall, where he remaiM ex< 
posed throughout tlie day to the dension of the populace, without the 
means of taking food but by assistance* Nor is die punishment at an end 
when the Mandarin has ordered him to be ideaaed Aom die Cangue; a 
certain number of blows from the hamboo, remain to be inflicted ; for 
which chastisement, in the most dject unimer. with fbrohud to die earth, 
he ilnmlts die Mandariii for Ids fitlierly correciion* 
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SOUTH GATE OF THE CITY OF TING-HAI, 

Mt the Hu t mr »f Tdtn^wt. 



Tbc Port of Tdtu^wn, into vHiidt die loglidi iiei« htwAf adnuued, 
liet in latitude, thir^ degpeet and twenty ninuM nordi, or about mid* 
way, on the east coMt of Cbiu, between Cin4oa and Peking. 

The walls inckwing diit citjr are near diirtj ftet in height, iiliidi (ex- 
cepting PUgodai, puiklic bniUinge, tec.) enturely piecliide die light of the 
houKt, which in general lave but one story. 

The hiricin and tilee of China, either fnim a difierent quality of the 
itthitance that com pom them, or Irom bang dried and burnt in a difle* 
rent manner, are of a bluish, or slate coIour> The embrasures have no 
Ailillciy, but there aie loop-lioles in the merlons for ilie ii5<: of archers. 
On the walls, and at the entrance of tlic gate, arc tctus as guard-iiouses, 
where a sufficient number of soldiers arc continually stationed. At an 
c.uly hour of the night the gates are shut, after which, no person can be 
admitted on any pretence whatever. 

The angks of (he roofs which curve upwards, and project considerably , 
in Chinese buildings, most likely have their origin from tents ; ibr a can* 
vas resting on four cords would receive the same form. The ridges on the 
angles of the buildings over the ^te are decorated with figitna of aninuls* 
dragons, Ice. ; and the odes of the buiUingt and eitranitics of the beams, 
painted with various coloun. The yellow board over the arch has Chi- 
nese characters on it; which probably signily the name and rank of the 
city. Thecanriag^ enieftng the cityt is a vehicle used in comnHMi with 
sedans, for the conveyance of persons of consequence. The Chinese have 
not adopted the use of springs, theiefiwe these madiincs are littk better 
dian a European cart. The nearest figute shews die usual mediod of 
carry ing light burthens, as vegetables, iruit, &c. Icc, 
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THREE VESSELS LYING AT ANCHOR 

ih the Rioet 9/ JV^g-/*. 

Tu middle vend, widi die etein in viewp was a taiSiBg aUp widuml 
cugft ; in dus die peodiar comtmoiion of die aiera it cumplified, beiiig 
boHowed into an indcDled angle, fiir die pnlecdon of die rudder, which ii 
Uftedotttof diemilerhyarope, to piteerveit* The Ghineie diaiieien 
over the judder, denote the name of the venel; and U» biiected cone 
against the stern, is appropriated to the tanie uae as die quaiter-galleriet 
of our sliips. 

Tlie small vessel was hired for the service of the Embassy, aad em- 
ployed in tniiJsjKjrtitig baggage; the larger vessel conveyed a part of the 
Embassy from Ning-po, to Tchu-san, where they eniharlLcd on board the 
Hindostan, for Can-ton. The prow of this vessel h»i a singular appear* 
ance, the upper part of the atem trrminating in two wingm or hoins* The 
iinall boat (or Sam-paan. ai called bf die Chineae) i» a neoewnyappeii- 
dage to vcaaeb of due sise. 



PORTRAIT OF A LAMA. OR BONZE. 



The priesthood of ( llilni and TurUry are, since the conquest of the for- 
mer, become nearly the same, in respect to manners, dress, kc. ; and these 
are the only people of cither nation, who have the head shaved entirely. 
Their general habit is a loose robe or gown, witli a bread collar of ulkor 
wivet; the colour of the robe depending oo the particular sect or rnooaf- 
tery to wludi they belong. Some of them wear an omuneiU RsemUiiig 
a cap, cxquisilely moof^ in -wood, l». which they affix to die hack of 
the head. 

This figHK M firom one of the I^nai inhahttiiig the temple called Poo- 
ta*la, which it situated near die Imperial lesideoce at Zhe*hol in Tartary. 
These Priests are all dad io'theioyaloidovr, yeliow ; their hats have very 
hroad brims, answering die double puipose of defence fiom sun and rain, 
and are neatly manufiictuicd firom straw and tpEt bamboo* 

« 

The temple Poo4a-h, which is distantly seen, maintains eig^ hun- 
dred Lamas, devoted (o the wordiip of the dnty Fo : to this sect die Em- 
peror is attached, and St is the genen! religion of die empire. The form 

of this cclilicc is square, vyith lesser Iniildings in tlie Cluiiese style of archi- 
tecture adjoining : each side ol the large building measures two hundred 
feet, and is nearly of the same height, having eleven rows of windows. 
In the centre of this immense fabric is a chapel, profusely decorated and 
roofed with tiles of solid gold. Widiin this chapel is the sanctum sanc- 
torum, coDtaining statues of the idol Fo, with bis wife and child. 



A CHINESE LADY AND HER SON. 

atimM a StnmiL 



The femaTtf xx in China, live retiretl in pmporiion to their situation in 
lik'. 1 lie I<;>vi I orders art- not iiioic ilonn sticalcti tli.iti in Europe; but the 
middle cl<iss arc noi often seen Irom linine, and l.idics ol lank startcly 
ever. Alterations of dress arc never iii.i<!c from caprice or lashion ; the 
season of the yeai , and disposing the various oroamcnls, making the only 
difieren^. Jnttead of linen, tlie ladxcb bub^titute silk netting; over which 
ii worn an under vest and drawers of taiicta; and, (should the weather 
require no additional covering,) tlicy have Cat the exiemai garment, a 
long robe of lilk or satin, richly embroidered. Great care is ttken in onia- 
nienting die head: the hair, after bdng smoothed with oil and datdf 
twiated, is brot^ht to the crown itf the head, and ftstened with bodldnfl of 
giild and silver ; across the ibrdiead is a hand, from which descends a peak 
of velvet, decorated with a diamond or pearl, and artificial flowers, are iancE- 
fidly amnged on each side of the head. Ear-ringi, and the atring of per- 
fumed beads suspended Irom the shoulder, likewise make up part of die 
ornaments of dress. The use of cosmetics it wdl known among the ladies 
of GhitM ; paintini^ the face both white and red, is in common practice 
witli iliem : ihty plate adecided red spot on die lower lip, and the eyebrows 
are bron2;lit Ijy ai t ii> Ijc \ pry narrow, black, and arched. 

Their small shoes are ele;;intly \vroti^ht, and the contom ol the ankles 
arc never seen, by reason ol the loose bandage lound tlieiii. Boys, till 
about seven ycai s of age, frequently have two queues, encouraged to grow 
from each side of die lic.u! . The servant, as is iwiai with the lower class, 
wears on the wrist a ring of brass or tutenag. 



FRONT VIEW or A BOAT. 

fatsmg Mwr « mJnud PIom mr Glaeis, 



In the passage from Han-tcheou-Fou to Tchii-san (wliich was the route of 
pit of die Embassy), the lace of the country is mouotainDus; tbeidbre 
die coannaiucataon of die caiub is comiiMied bgrmeiM of this sort of lodes, 
two of which were passed over on (he icth of November, tits. 

In this lubject, ihe difierence of level between the two canals was full 
six Jeet ; in the higher one, the water was within one loot of die upper 
edge of the beani over whidb die boat passes. The machinery consisted of 
a double glacis of sloping masonry, widi an incUaadon of about Ibi^ 
degrees from the faoriion. The boats are drawn over by capstans^ 
two of which are generally luflbjent, though sometimes four or six are 
required tat those of greater burthen : 'in this case, there are holes in the 
ground to receive them. When a boat is ready to i^ass over, tlic ropes from 
the capstaii!< (which have a Icjop at tlicircxtrLinitii s) hioiii;lit to the stern 
of the vessel; one loop is tlieii passed tlirough tJic odicr, anti a Lillet of 
wood thrust into tlic noose, to prevctit tlicir sepiratlon ; t!ie projectiiiCT gun- 
wale at the same time keeping the ropes in a proper tiiuaticin. This being 
adjusted, the men heave at the capstans till the boat has passed the equili- 
brium, when, by its own gravity, it is launched with great velocity into 
the lower canal, and is prevented from shipping too much water, by a 
strong akieen of haaket-work, which is placed at the head. On the left 
hand stands a madlaled triumphal arch, and a small temple ineloiu^ an 
idol, to which sacrifioea are frequently made for the pieaemtion of the 
vessels passing over. 

For a plan and secdon of the above» vide Sir George Staunton's Ac- 
count, Plate s4 of the fiiJjo volume. 
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VIEW OF A BURYING-PLAGE, 

Th£ tombs and monuments of China exliibit a variety ol at cliitectiire, 
except those of the common jieople, whii h are notliing more than small 
coQca of earth, on the summits of which they frequenily plant dwarf trees. 
These simple graves are occasionally visited by the funiljf, who an parti- 
cularljr careful to trim and keep them in neat order. 

The cofHns of this country are made of very tlikk boarda, plentifully 
pitched withm,aiid varnuhedwitlunit; which makci diem dunbJe, and 
prevenU diem iirom emitting putrid cdiahtioni : thia proceai tieiiig ab«o- 
lulely neceiaaiy, where the coffios of the lower clais often lie acMtered 
among the tomba, totally uncovered widi earth. 

The rich ^are no oqpence in having coffios of die noit pcecious wood, 
iriuch are fireqpiently provided Kvetal yean before die dbath of the penona 
inlmding to occupy dmn. Adeceaied pamitiaofientimespfeservedintbe 
hooie by an aflectionaie Amily Ibr mondwi and even yean; yet» ddier 
from dieir knowledge of embalming, or fiom the practice of mcoring the 
joints of the coffin with bitumen, no contagious effluvia proceeds from it. 

The duty of tlie widow or children is noi iinished here: even after the 
corpse is dcposiicd in tlic scpulclii e ol its ancestors, the disconsolate rela- 
tives (clad in coarse canvas] still reside with the body, and continue their 
lamentations for some months. The characters on the monuments, sii^nify 
the name and quality of the defunct ; and epitaphs, extolling the virtues 
of the deceased, are inscribed on tablets of marble at the entrance of tbe 
vaults. The tomb with steps before it, and another, inclosed with cypresses, 
are common with people of affluence. 
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PORTRAIT OF A SOLDIER. 

M Us filli Umfirm 



Ths empive of GbiiM has* nnoe the OMM]iwstof die Tamn, enjoyed unin- 
terrupted tnipqwiMity» if wc except purttal imunectiont, lec* and in con« 
•eqnenoe of this hmg taiennitiion ofaervioet the Chinese amiyare become 
enervated, and want die eoungje, as mil as the dudpUne, of European 
troopl ; for Mrict order is so little enforced» that it is not uncommon to see 
nnny among diem finning themielves while standing in die ranks* 

The candidates tar pmnotion, in their army, are required not only to 
give proofs of their knowledge in military tactics, hut they must likewise 
exhibit trials of personal strength and agility, by shooting at the target, 
exercising the matchlock, sahte, !^c. 

The situation of the soldiery is even envieJ by the lower classes, as they 
regularly receive dieir pay, tliough dicir services are seldom required, hut 
occasionally to assist in quelling tumults, or doing duty at die military 
posts; thus, for the greater part of their tiinc, they follow their several occu« 
pations, having litde else to do than keep their arms and accoutrements 
bright and in good order, ready Cor the inspection of the officers, should 
diey be suddenly called out to a review, or any other emergency. 

This diesa of the troops i% chimsy, inconvenient, and inimical to the 
perlbimanoe of nilitaiy curcises, yet a hattaUonthus equipped has, atsome 
distance, a splendid and even warlike appearance; but on doser inspection 
these coats of mafl are fixnid lo be uodiing more than qfuihed nankeen, 
cnridiedwtdi diin plates of metal, sumuaded widi studs, which gives the 
AHf-Mmdifr very much the appearance of armour. 

' From die crown of the lidmet (which is die only part dnt is iron) issues 
m spear, inclosed witb a tassel of dyed hone>hair. The characters on the 
breast-plate, denote die corps to which he bdbngs ; and the box which is 
vvui u in front, serves to contain heads of arrows, bowstrings, Ice. lec The 
lower part of the bow is inclosed in a sheath or case. 
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A GROUP OF PEASANTRY, WATERMEN, ifcc. 

plsjfiMg mnlk Dm. 

Tax Chinese are so much addicted to gaming, that they are Kldom 
witbout a pack of canlt, or » tet of (&e* Cock'fi^ting it in pnctke 
among diem; and i|iiaili are alio lured for die mme puipoie* They have 
lik«WMe a huge species of grasshopper (or grilbe) oommon in China; a 
eouple of diese are put into a bason to while the hy-ctinders bet sams 
of money on the tsstie of tha conflict : these insects assail eadi odier widi 
great aaimosi^, frequently leazing off a limb by the vidence of their 
attacks. The Chinese dice are marked exaedy similar to thoso of Europe; 
in playing they never use a boz» but cast them out of die band. The laws 
of die empire allowing them (uU power to dispose of dieir drives and diiU 
dreut instances have h^jpened when diese have been put to the haiaid of 
a dirow; and it should be mendooed, that in all their games, whether fat 
amusement or avarice, the Chinese are very noisy and quarrelsome. The 
figure standing with an instrument of agriculture in liis li nul, is an lius- 
baitdman ; anotlier siltijig I'Rurc, with i small black cap, is a w.iLti laau, 
having l>y liim a gong, wliit li is an instrtJmcnt of scmi-mctal it senililing a 
pot4id ; this being struck, with the slick lying near if, pioduccs a harsh 
jarring sound, wliicli i-i heard at a considerable distance: one of Uiese is 
always snspcntlcd at tlic head of every vessel when tracked along the canals, 
and struck as occasion requires, by tiie people on board, to iufurm the 
tiaclcers when to cicsist hauling, and when to resume their hdMiur. By this 
method much confusion is prevented, where the great concoone of vessels 
would he continually nmning foul of cadi other, if not warned by this 
cootiivance* 

Tbem gongs have so many vaiiona nolesi dut die traders know per- 
Jectly when the signal ii made fiom the vessel diey are hauling. 
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VIEW OF A CASTLE, 

ntar&«CSt;»fTwMm, 

Tb» cMde, or lower, » situated on a point of hnd at die €0iiflueiMe of 
three liven, the Fd4io» the YimJeug, and Whenchoi nor edei- 
lial tiHj (Tien-iin) , which is die diief haihoiir Sat shippiiig« and principal 
d^t fin- uerchaiiiyae diroyg^iit Ghinat and fintn whence die vaiioiis 
ardcles of commace are circulated, hy means of die canals, duouj^ the 
most distant pnivioces. 

This edUke is diii^-five ftet in height, and huiU widi brlclcs,.exicept the 
foundation, which is of stone, and has been undermined, most likely by 
inundatioo ; the suirounding country beiug veiy low and maishy* A 
guard of soldiers is constantly stationed here, and, in cases of tumult or 
commotion, the centinels give ihe alarm to the adjacent military posts, in 
tbc daytime by hoisting a sigiul, aiitl it nigl.i Ly tlic explosion of fire* 
works ; on whicli the neighbouring garrisons repair to the spot where their 
services arc rcqiiiied. 

Within the battlements is a building to shchcr ccntinels on duty ; one 
of them is beating a gong, to announce to the garrison tiie approach of a 
viceroy or mandarin of nnk ; on this notice, they immediatdy form in a 
nnh, and " iTif! iiTufr-r arms to salute him. Within the parapet a lantern 
is suspended, and in the opposite angle the imperial standard is elevated ; 
the colour of die. tshlet, with the iotcription on it, lilcewise shews it to he 
a royal edifice. In Nieu^hoff 'a accoont of die Duldt enhassy, whidb was 
salt to Fekin in the year is a print ddteroTdus tower, or (me simi- 
hr to it, which stood on die saaae site. The hillocksofcaidi under a dump 
of tfees, seen in die distance, are buryii^-places. 
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A SEA VESSEL UNDER SAIL. 

SnlPt of this constructbn are employed by the merchants, in conveying 
the produce of the several provinces to the difiercnt ports of the empire. 

The hold for tlie stowage of ilie varimis cntmiioditifs, is divided iiiio 
several partitions, whicli arc so well caulked, witii a conipositiou «.alled 
chu-nani, as to be water-proof ; by this comrivain.e, in the event of a leak, 
die greater part of tiie cargo preserved from injury, and (he danger of 
foundering considerably removed. 

The main and foresails are of matting, strongly interwroven, and ex* 
tended by spars of bamboo running horizontally acioas them ; the mixen 
and topsails are nankeen, the latter of which is (contrary to the Europeto 
method) never hoisted higher than it tetin in the diawing. The lailt are 
Imced up or CMed off, by mam of tofu atticbed to the cxlmnitici of the 
9fm in die laib, iriudi are known die mme of a cnnrfbot; woA thui 
the ihip is tadeed with wy Hide trouble. 

The prow, or head it» «■ usual with Chinaeveiwbv without Kem; diejr 
are likewtw without heel, and cooM^entljr nako oonaidenUe leeway* 
The two anchors are made of a ponderout wood, called by the Ghineee 
ty«4D0tt, or iron wood, the sevaal parts of which ate strongly hahed and 
bolted together, and poinled widi iran, though sometunes they carry large 
grapnels of finir dnnls. The arched roof of malting is die cahm, in which 
the seamen sleep, 8cc. and the bamboo spars on die quarter, are conveniently 
tarried in that sitiiatiou for the uses of the ship. 

The several flags and ensigns, are characteristic of the taste of the 
Chinese. 



PORTRAIT OF CHOW-TA-ZHIN, 

Jk his Dress cj Ceremony. 

Gbow«tA'ZHIh, a Qfian, or Mandarin, Jioldiqg a dvil eoiployoient ia 
the alatet was, wAt Van-ta-atiin, entraited die Emperar witli the care 
of die Bridih Embany during iu rendenoe in China. He' wa» a man 
of grave (kportment, strict integrity, and sound judgment, ss well as of 
great erudition; havinfi been preceptor to a part of the Iinjwrial family. 

His c.vtcnial lionoLiis were tlic customar y Jlstinrtion ol a blue ball on 
Lis cap ; from which wa« supeoded a peacock't leather, being a mark of 
additional rank. 

He is attired in bis full court drest, being a ioose gown of silk or 
satin, covering an under vest richly embroidered in silk of the most 
vivid colours ; the square badge on his breast, and its exact counterpart 
on the back, is also of rich embroidery, and contains the figure of an 
in»ginacy bird, which denolct the wcaicr lo be a Mandarin of Jetten, in 
like manner aa a tiger -on die badge would shew the peraon to be in a 
iniliiary capacity. The b«ad« worn round die neck are oocaiiooaUy of 
eoial, agate, or of peilumetl wood, exquitilely carved, aa affluence or 
fimcy may dictate. 

In hia hand lie bolde a paper rdadve to die Embany* 



A GHIN£S£ PORT£R, OR CARRIER. 

Wmw die mud is frvouraUe, and wbcre kvrl ftce of the country 
will »dmit, tbe GbioMe ftnoetiniet hoist ihti nmple kiod of tail to kuen 
the exertion of die driver ; when die trind is advene, the sail is laid aside, 
and another laboarer einpk^ed to assist in pulliog the machine, hy 
means of a rope pbucd across his shoiiMen. 

The carriage coniaias, among other articles, some vegetables, a haslet 
of fruit, » box of tea, loose bamboos, and a jar of wine, the stopper of 
wUch is covered with clay, to prevent the air injuring the liquor; on the 
side are placed bis hat, and some implements ibr leeping die madune 
in order. 

This contrivance is tiius described by Milton, in his Paradise Lost, 
Book ill. line 07,{cc. 

** But in his way lights, on die bairen plains 

•* Of Sericaaa, when Gbineses drive, 

" Widi saik and wind, their cany waggons light." 
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A MANDARIN'S TRAVELLING BOAT. 



Mandarins, who arc cinployL-d in travelling firom place to place on the 
public service, keep barges lor that purpose, as canriages are kept in 
England. 

They are generally ornamented by painting and varnishing the pan- 
neb and mouldings with various devices, kc. At night,' or during rain, 
the part occupied by die Maudaiia is inclosed by shutters, and the light 
is tlict) received ihiougli lattices, covered with laminae of oyster shells. 

The gunwale of thcsc bugcs (as with most ChincK veiaeb} it sufB- 
cientiy broad Sar die watermeii. Ice. to pan fiiom stem to ilern, without 
inconvenience to pmtngtn in the piineii»I apartoiento* 

The If amlariD is seen attended by soldiers and lavants, who are 
hring^ig bis dinner; the doitUe umbreUa, or ensi^ of his autbority*, is 
consjMcuoasIy pkced to demand respect; the Hag and board at the stenit 
with Chinese chaiaclers on diem, ediibit his rank and cmpbyment; 
these insignia of power also serve as a sigpiat Ibr odier vessels to make 
clear passage for him, in conseqpienoe oTwhidi, such hoatt are sddom 
dbstrucied in didr progress tbiw^ die immcfise number of vessels coo* 
stantly employed on the canals. The master of any vessel who, by 
mismanigement, or eVen accident, diould impede these officers in the 
exercise ol tlicir (imv, would most likely receive ihc instaiu punishment 
of a certain number of blows from the bamboo, at the discretion o{ the 
Miwdatij]. 



THE HABITATION OF A MANDARIN. 

The house of a Mandarin is generally distinguishet! by two large poles 
erected before the gate ; in the day-time flags are displayed on these poles 
as ensigns of his dignity, and during the night painted lanthoms are 
suspended on them. 

The superior Cliincse choose to live in great privacy, their habiutions 
therefore are generally surrounded by a wall ; their houses seldom exceed 
one story in height, though there are some few exceptions, as in the 
residence of the Embassy at Pekin, where one of the many edifices of that 
palace had apartments above the ground floor, and was occupied by the 
Secretary of Embassy. 

The several rooms of a Chinese house are without ceilings, so that the 
timbers supporting the roof are exposed. The common articles of fur- 
niture are, frames covered with silk of various colours, adorned with 
moral sentences, written in characters of gold, which are hvmg in the 
compartments ; on their tables arc displayed curious dwarf trees, branches 
of agate, or gold and silver fish, all which are placed in handsome vessels 
of porcelain. 



A STANDARD BEARER. 



Eaklt in the moming of ilie I o ih of SepCiemWr» i t 9 5 , tfie Kmlwiw dbr 
ud »uile pRweeded on dieir jjoonuj nocdiwani, to pay the ctMomary 
com|kltiQeiit of meeting the Emperor^ who mn then iftunung fionk hi* 
MimiMr itodenee in Tartuy, (o liii pilaoe it Pckin; 00 tlui occiiionf 
^eadi ttdb of the rosd wia Uncd, at fiir at die eye oouU rnch, widi tmn- 
darines, soJdieri, Sec. bearing banners, iarge silk triple umbicllas, and 
other insignia of Chinese royalty. The Print represents a soldier 
employed in bediiiig a slaiidarri, or gilt Ixiard, on which arc depicted 
characters, which probably display some title of" the Emperor. 

His dress is nankeen cotton, which is tied round the waist, with the 
imperial or yellow girdle, and his legs are cross -jfarte red : his hat is 
straw, neatly woven, and ^teoed under tlie chin ; tlie crown is covered 
with a fringe of led ttlk, cooverg^igfroai the ocntve, wheie a&atber is 
pbced. 

His airard, n u ctisionMiy with tbe Chineie, ii wunwitk dia lult 
Miind* 
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A MIUTARY STATION. 



Along the canals and pubUc nnds of China, great numbers ori.niIiUry 
posts aix erected, at which eight or ten soldiers arc generally stationed. 

Axljacent to each of these stands a look -out-house, coiamandin<^ an 
extensive prospect ; and adjoining are placed five cones of plastered 
brick work, out ol which certain combustibles are said to be fired, in 
times of alarm from invasion or ioiwrection. In front of the building 
is a simple triumphal entrance, on which is an inscription suitable to 
the place* Near tkb the imperial ensign is efevaled ; and on the left 
of die hoiue is a fniiie'<of mod, in irfiicli are deposited difleient aims, 
as (nkes, nmdiloelcs, bows, lec. 

The veisd passing hy with a doMt iimhirWs, oqoIium some man- 
diiin ofdiBtinctioni whois saluled by Ab firing of thne petaids,* and 
Iff die guard, who are drawn out m a lanlu 

* The. CbincM, on th«M: occaMons, never um mm tiiaa tlins iridch an •Hiigf* 
iicd perpcmUculariy, to pi«vem accidenU. 
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A FISHING BOAT. 



This Print illustrates a contrivance of the Chinoe fialiennen for rais* 
ing their nets : the frame work i$ compoaed of tktt mMt meful plant 
the hniiboo, wliidi« Uttidi^ tUatgk ifitb figPitnoib v nadt me cf on 
almoeteveiy occanwi Wbeatbeiic^^flf sminatdie eilnniilyof 
die lewisuiiiifficieiitlDlifiB higedniigPitof inli, Iieisaniitadby* 
conpuiioD. M in the r^vewnlation; theieat of the compaii]r«i« ent- 
ployed atdiniMr, Heerinj, tec* pnteetEd fion the eun ami weatlwr hf 
a nide covenng of naCi: die boat is alio provided tridi gppoebt and 
a laniern to prewnt accidenn at night. The diiiaiwe ti a view of die ' 
lake Foo-yang. Ckn die left handt near the hendieit aie Mme mounde 
of earth, which oecdr oocaeioadly for aewialmika together; the pur* 
pose generally assigned to them is the repairing any accidental breach of 
the canal, wiili all possible expedition. 

Another mode of fishing, often practised by the Cliiucse, is by 
means of a species of pelican, called the Lcu-tze. See the Accoimt of 
the British Embassy, by Sir George Staunton, Vol. 11. p. 3 s s. 
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A CHINESE COMEDIAN. 



Theatrical exhibitioDS form one ui the chief amusements of the Chinese; 
fortbougit no public theatre is licensed by the government, yet every Man- 
darin of rank has a stai^c erected in hi? house, for the pcrlonnance of dramas, 
and his visitors are generally entertained by actors hired for the purpose. 

On occasions of public icjoking, as the coramencemeut of a new year* 
the birth-day of the Emperor, and other festivals, plays are openly ^per- 
Ibrmcd in the streeto* tkrougbout tlie day, and the Mrolling pkyera re* 
waidfld bjr the voluntary oontributiom of the ■pectaton. 

Wink the EnbaMador and hit iitite wen at Canton* Acatrical icpw- 
Mlaliopi were regulady exhibiied at dinner ttme* fixr Aar diveiiion. 
TUj duzader, whidi the Intei|if«ier e^hined to be an ennged mililMy 
ollicer, was thelched from an actor perlbnning hit part befiNttfaeembMfjrf 
December !•» I79f. 

These eniectainmenii am accompanied by muric : dining the peribrai- 
anoe of whichg ludden bunts, from tlie hanheit wind inetcumenti, and Ae 
iononniB gong, frequently stun tlie can of the andienGe. 

Females are not allowed to pcifarm : their cbancien are dierefere stts- 
tained by eunuchs ; who, having their fixt cknely banda^,, are not 
easily distin^uisiied from women. 

1 he dresses worn by playen, are tbote of andau timet* 



A GROUP OF CHINESE, 



Habited Jot Rainj/ Weather. 

DuKiNC the rainy seasons, the natives of China wear an external dress, well 
calculated to keep them dry, and prevent, in a great measure, such diseases 
AS arise from exposure to wet. 

Watermen, peasantry, and odicrs, employed in die open air, are gene- 
rally provided with a coat made of straw, from which the nin runs off, as 
from (lie feathers of an aquatic hird: in addition to this, they sometimes 
wear a cloak, formed of the stalks of kow-liang (millet), which completely 
covers die shoulders ; and a broad hat, composed of straw and split bam« 
boo, which defends Uiem both from sun and rain. A Chinese thus equipped 
as is the standing figure,] may certainly defy the heaviest showers. 

The soldier, under an umbrella of oiled canvas, wears his undress; con« 
sisting of a jacket, of black nankeen, bordered with red ; behind him is his 
child, to whom he is likewise affording shelter. 

The figure smoking, is habited in a large coat, of skin, with the hair, or 
wool, remaining on it: sometimes the coat is turned, and the hairy side 
worn inwards. 



A PAGODA, OR T£MPLE, 



m fcrapubiiily dbiemat of moral and idigiooi duliat; 
aod didr counliy abooncb mik temples, of viriom &rm*, lo wlikb iSmbj 
tCMHt, on cvery^ iniemiiiig oocaiion, and ofler their oicrifioei* BcuiiBi 
ihcw temples, • nnall labenude, ox utdbe, containing their boutehold 
gods, ia tohe fiMind in almost every houm and ahip* 

Some leii^ous cawmoniei of the Caaneie w umlih those of the Chuich 
of Rome: and tlie Chinese Idol, dwiominalfd Shimaoo, Is SMubr 
to the i^iesenlations of die Viig^ and Child $ Mh heipg figures of a 
ientak and an infant, mA lays of gloiy issuing fivm their heads, and 
having; IiVhts burning before tbem, during the day as well as nigh(. 

Tilt reaier part of the people, arc of llic sect of Fo; whose followers 
believe iii llic nietemp-ivf hniis, and in a future state of happiness, after a 
virtuous life; and sup's .-[^ dut the souls of ilic irreligious live bereaiter 
in a state of su&ting, aod subfoit to the hardships endure4 by inferior 
aniraais. * ' 

The figures dressed in loose gowns, are priests, atiendiog at die temple; 
and die hack ^ound, is a view of the dty TinJiai, Nov. ti, irai. 
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A SHIP OF WAR. 



Xhx Ckinew are so well supplied with the produce of their own country, 
ift to icqdn very little Aom dirtant kndi; and it ii to thii natiw abund* 
anee die low alateof aav^Mion among them oogbt to be attributed. 

Thodgh th^ aie midlobavebeeaaoqmanted widi tbeuaeof the«wu- 
paa^ fiom the onrlieat ageii yet thi^ cannot be oonddeRd ai cipe^ 
ttdier in dwir application of attionomy to naniical pnipoaet» or ilciU in 
manceiivring dwir daiMy ihtpa. 

The compaH u, however, an initronwiit venerated by die ieamen»as a 
deity; and lowhidi they aomedmea oiler lacrifioea of fledi and fiuit. 

The drawing was made finom a «hip (Pin-gee-na) lying at anchor in 
die river, near Ning-po. These veeieb may properly be termed floiting 
garrisons ; as they contain many soldiers, and are generally stationed near 

ibcii j;iriii(_ towns. 

The*e s Idlers often hang their shields against the ships quarter; and 
the ruddrr IS lifted, by ropes, nearly out of the water, perhaps to preserve 
itf while at anchor. 

The ports are false i as few ships of the Chinese navy are, at present, 
tuppGed with aitiUery. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF THE BASTINADO, 



Is firqiicntly used in China, for slight oiFences, and occasionally inflicted 
on all ranks. 

When the number of blows sentenced by the Mandarin arc few, it is 
considered as a gentle chastisement or fatherly correction, and when given 
in this mild way is not disgraceful, though the culprit is obliged, on hit 
knees, with bis forehead touching the ground, to thank the magistrate who 
so kindly ordered it to be administered. 

Every Mandarin whose degree of nobility does not exceed the blue bail 
on his cap, is subject to this casti<^ation, when ordered by his superior; 
but all above that rank can only be bastinadoed at the command of the 
Emperor. * -^^^ 

The instrument used on these occasions is a split bamboo, several feet 
long, which is applied on the posteriors, and, in crimes of magnitude, with 
much severity. In petty offences, the offender (if he has the means) con- 
trives dexterously to bribe the executioner, who, in proportion to the extent 
of tlie reward, mitigates the violence of the punishment, by laying the 
strokes on lightly, though with a feigned strength, todeceive the Mandarin; 
and it is said, that, for a douceur, some arc ready to receive the punishment 
intended for the culprit ; though, when eighty or a hundred blows is the 
sentence, it sometimes affects the life of the wretched criminal. 

When a Mandarin is from home, he is generally attended by an officer 
of police, and perhaps one or more soldiers, who are ordered in this sum- 
mary way to administer some half dozen blows on any careless person who 
might negligently omit the customary salute of dismounting his horse, or 
kneeling in the road before the great man as he passes by. 



A PAI-LOU, OR TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 



These monuments are erected for the purpose of transmitting tlie merito- 
rious actions of good men to posterity. Magistrates who have executed 
the duties of their high office with justice and integrity; heroes who 
have signalized themselves in the field ; and others of meaner station whose 
virtues or superior learning iutitlc diem thereto, often receive this high 
honour, which likewise serves the purpose of exciting their posterity to 
the same virtuous actions. 

These Pai-lous (usually translated, triumphal arches] arc built at the 
public expense, generally with stone, though sometimes the better sort 
are made of marble, and some inferior ones of wood; the chief of them 
have four uprights, each of one slone, which is often thirty feet in length ; 
horizontally across these are placed the transoms or friezes, on which the 
inscription is engraved with letters of gold, kc. and the summit of the 
fabric is crowned with projecting roofs richly ornamented. 

This was drawn from one near the city of Ning-po, Nov. I7, i7 9J, 
where many others arc erected, some of which were of a meaner kind, and 
had but two uprights. The inscription on this was thus translated by a 
Chinese attendant on the Embassy : " By the Elraperor's supreme goodness, 
in the 5 9th year of Tchien-Lung, and on the first day, this triumphal 
edifice was erected in honour of Tchoung-ga-chung, the most high and 
learned Doctor of the Empire, and one of the MancUrins of the Tribunal of 
Arms." -- 




VESSELS PASSING THROUGH A SLUICE? 

wflil^ imperia], or gnmd canal of China, cxienb, with litde umemiptiaDi 
^nm Canloiit in lau about I3* is', to Pekin in s'j" so'. 
' r'rom this main tninl- issue many branches, %v)iich pan throtl^h ioiMi* 
inerable cities, towns, and villains, as roads through European countries; 
and by this means a communicaiion is kcpi up with the utmost limits of 
^ the Empire ; some lesser canais are also cut to counteract the overwhehning 
vt^i^fectB 'it iiMinihtioiji; these at the Mine time lene to convey superfluous 
' tinier over'''ift« fair 'knda'^Jbr ' the 'antrinient of rice, which leqairef- 
■ ^Jnmeriiooni water tiU it approadierinaturi 
)' Locks and sluioci of various kinds arc thereFore verj numerous ; the 

^ ^ Print exhibits one chie fly designed as a bridge for the accommodation of 
foot passengers; the buildin* on the right hanJ serves to shelter those 
who are employed in raising the bridge, as wcii a^ to preserve tlic stone 
under it, which records the name, lice, of the individual who was at the 
^ expeoK of its erection* 

Some ahiicesaie ao eonatxucled as to retain a conaiderable body of warn- 
Jbr the uie of veaself of greater drau^t ; these have grooves cut in the ma* 
•onry at the 0|^sitc piers, into which strong and heavy boards are dropped, 
similar to a portcullis, and when a suGEcient quantity of water is collected, 
the planks are drawn up and the ves«e!s pass throut^h with considci .ibie 
velocity, having previously paid a small toU ior their admission through 
die sluice. 

The veasel having the yellow or royal flag, is one inhibited by a part 
of the Ernhuiy ; some others oecnpied by the English have alveady passed 
through. 
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A MANDARIN 
aumiti fy « IhmaU6> 

Thovgh diiin are comnonly wed in CbiMt yet the Cktneae tome- 
timet chooie to ait in the manner of the Turlci* 

Thii Meodirin, habited in bis court attire, ii one of the literati, and 
a civil ma^ttrate, which is known by tlie birdembroideiied in the badge 
on his breast: liis high rank and honour are likewise denoted by the 
red ball and peacock's feather with three eyes attached to hit cap, at 
aUo by the beads of pearl and coral appending from hit neck; he it 
sitting in iorm on a cnahion, tmoakli^ and waiting the arrival of a 
visitor. 

The servant bears in his hand, a purse conlainuig tbbaioco for bis 
master ; bis girdle endeses a handkerchief, and from which also hangs 
his ttibacoo pouch and pipe. On the walla of the apartmeiit Chinese 
chnacters are painted, sigiUfying moral preoepts. 
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A SMALL IDOL TEMPLE, 

tammatdjr caUnf a Jms Uimse* 



Tbb general reUgjon of Gbim, Pagiuiisai, gencntes the groneit svpeto 
adtion and credulity antong Ihc uncnlighteiifted put of the people, who 
attribute every cMOal oceucYeaee to the infloence of lome good or HI 
star ; if the event forebode evil, they immediately reputr to the proper 
idol with offerings, that the impending misfortuM maybe averted « if 
good, they also make sacrifices and return thanks. 

These sacied edifices are commonly situated near the road side, or 
on the banks of canals for the convenience ol travellers, kc. who are 
often observed prostrating before them ; socqc are erected at the public 
expeoce, and dedicated to former Emperors, Mandarins, and others, for 
■crvieei rendeied to their oountry ; and some are built by charitable 
perKNH) to extend reli^us mmliip amoog the people. 

On days of general rejoicing, as the commencement of the new yeuri 
new moosif Emperor ploog|iiog the gnmndi fieait of lanterns, Ice. these 
huiUingi are much frequented, the people oflering before the tittle g|lt 
images inhabiting the labrie sacrifices of ready dressed animal food, fish, 
rice, and wine, in proportion to their ability or inclination; while ia> 
numerable crackers are fired, and a j^vofusion of gilt paper and incense 
is burnt before ttic idol. 

Sometimes a prieftl attends on such ucca&ioos to receive these oHcrings 
for the benefit of bis fraternity, though more frequently the sacrifices of 
each suppliant are taken to bis family and eaten as a feasU The build 
ingi in the back ground are the residence of a Mandarii^ known by the 
two 0ag ttafls at the ^itranoe : on the hill is a mUitery station and a 
mutilated Pagoda, these bcmg generally erected on an ewinence. 



PORTRAITS OF SEA VESSELS. 

gmer^ eattidytttiks. 

On die Sdi of Augost, If 93, tly EmbawuioT and hu suits kft the Lnv 
md HindoitMi. »wl enibarked on board the brigig Cburenoet Jaclcall, and 
£Dd«nroar, vfacn they immediately nikd tat the Fay-ho. or White 
River, in die Gulph of Pe-tchi-li: the odier penon* attached to the 
Endnny followed in Juiilu taf^ffsd for that {rarpoie. Theee veMeb, 
which aho oonveyed the preienti for the Emperor, b^igage, kc are 
dumiily cowtracted, and carry about twa hvndred tona ; mercrtlielew* 
being flatlrattomcdi they draw bat little water, and are thereby enabled 
to croM the thallowi at the cntraneea of die Chinese riven. 

These Junks are of the same form at stem and stera. and the hold is 
divided into oompartmcnts, cadi being watcr*tight: the masts are of 
one tree, and very large ; their main and fore sails are of matting, com- 
posed of split bamboos and reeds interwoven together ; the miaen talis 
are of naaheen doth. 

The mdden, (which are generally lifted oat of the water when at 
anchor,} are rudely fcnned, and caoiAt be worked with dexterity; the 
steering oompene* are placed near them, and surrounded with p erf o med 
matcheSi 

Theanehorcf four points tsof iron, the other of wood^aiUhe qu a t t eH '' 
are stowed some bamboo vpm ; and these junks ttc giMidily adonnd 
with ensigiM, vanes, tec. agreeably to dm Gluneae tasle* 
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A soldUlk of CHU-SAN, 

Arvud a Ma t di il0tk G»m, it. 

T*!! B Ghincie are rappoted to have known the uie of fire-wnns and gwn^ 
powder at a very early period, but lince the conquest of that coontoy by 
the Tartars, the chief expenditnre of gvnipowder has been in tlie frequent 
IMw:tioe of firing aalutet and diacharging of fireworice: in the ingeoioue 
contrivance of the latter tbey are emiaentty alcilfoL 

The army of China it at present very iU diacipUned ; its streng^ con- 
sists only in its numbers, which woold not compemale in the day of battle 
for their ignorance of military tactics, and want of personal courage. 

The general dress of the soldiery is cumbrous, and for the southern 
provmoes almost suffocating, being lined and quilted. At the aide 
of this figure hangs his cartoudi^box, and on die left his sword, with the 
point forwards. The matchlock' is of the rudest workmanship, and has a 
forked rest near the nmiile. 

It most lie thouf^t extraordinary that the Chinese gpvernment should 
oonlinne the use of this domsy weapon, when the ingenuity of the people 
so well enables then to nianulactore muskets equal to those of Europe. 

In the back-ground is a military post, having the usual number of iol- 
dios attending it; these are called out by the oentiiiel on the lower, who 
is beating a gpog, to announce the appnnch of a man of rank, who is 
entitled to the oompUmenfc of a military salute. 
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VIEW AT YANG-TCHEOU, 

Jn the Frwinu of Chi-Mmu 



"Xmb dty Yani^-teheiou (through which the Etdbawy paned oa the 
4th cf Noi¥eDber, l79S)i i« of the woond onkr, which is known hjr itf 
Mraunation, Idiam. 

■/The chief botkUng in this subject u a lacnd Temple, hiring die two 
dtencteristic flj^ : on die right is seen « moaument, a Uat^ and part of 
tlie dty waUa, 

Ciiiiiese fortifications an goaenlly' constmcted in a auumer wtdch 
Europeans would not consider ronoidabl^ but they are, neverthelessK 
propordonal to the eflbitt of the probable aiiailanti, it being more likely 
they would be employed apinst the na^TOs in civil warfare^ than i^alnst 
a foreign enemy. 

On the fiwe-gravad is seen a tower, and another part of the walls. 
These defences are in some places continued without intemiption over 
the rivers and canals^ and thus become fortiSed bridge On the last- 
mentioned tower and wall are soldiers presenting their shields in front of 
the embrmures, in compliment to the Embastador. This singular mode of 
salutOt when continued along an extensive line of wall, prodnced an 
interesting eflect. 

On the river are seen many travellii^ vessels, Ice i the nearsst ww 
occupied by a Mandarin attending the Embeisy. 
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EXAMINATION OF A CULPRIT 



Befort a iMaiidaruu 

Tnrs subject rcprestiits a Female, charged with prostitution. Such an 
ofietider is generally punished publicly, by numerous blows with the 
pan-tsee, or bamboo; and, in cases of notorious infamy, is doomed to 
suffer the additional sentence of bearing the can-gue; sometimes, however, 
corporal punishment is commuted into a pecuniary fine. 

The Magistrate, habited in full dre^s, is known to be of royal blood, by 
the circular badge on his breast, that worn by every other Mandarin being 
square. The Secretary, who is taking minutes ol the proceedings, wears 
on his girdle his handkerchief and purses, together with a case containing 
his Liiite and chopsticks. These purses are merely foronuuneat, not being 
made to open. 

The Chinese write with a hair pencil and Indian ink : the pencil is held 
vertically, and the letters are arranged in perpendicular lines from the top 
of the page to the bottom, beginning at the right and ending on the left 
side of the paper. The cap worn by the oificcr of police is distinguished 
by certain letters which denote the name of the Mandarin he serves. 

The manner in which the prisoner is presented is characteristic of tlie 
insolence of office and harshness which (even female) delinquents are 
subject to iu that country. 
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TEMPORARY BUILDING AT TIEN-SIN. 

Eneted /or the Reception oj the Embassador, 

o n the 13* li of October, 1793, the Embassy reached Tien-siD, being then 

on its route towards Canton. 

This building of mats (on the banks of the Un-leang), was constructed by 
order of the chief Mandarin of the city, lor the purpose of complimenting 
the Embassador, and entertaining him and his suite with refreshments, kc. 

The landing-place was decorated with mats, fancifully painted; the chief 
Magistrate of the district sat in a cliair, while the inferior Mandarins stood 
in a rank on each side to receive his Lordship, had he thought proper to 
debark. 

The entertainment consisted of a profusion of poultry, confectionary, 
fresh fruits, preserves, jars of wine, Lc. k.c. all whicli were distributed 
among the various barges of the Embassy, which are distinguished by 
their yellow flags. 
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A TRADESMAN. 



Tfl> dress worn by this person is common among the middle class of 
the people. The jacket without sleeves is of silk, having a collar made 
from slips of velvet ; the stockings are of cotton qailted, with a iMrder 
of the SMnCi and his shoes are embroidered. 

His pipe> pouch, knife, and chopsticks are suspended from a sash ; 
in his right band is a basket of bird*' uesU, which h« carries for Mle 
to the epicures of China. 

These nests are constructed by birds of the swallow kind, and appear 
to be composed of the fine filaments of certain sea^weeds, cemented 
together with a gelatinous substance collected from the rocks and 
stones on the sea-shore. They are chiefly found in caverns on the 
islands near the Sti .ills of Sunda, and on an extensive cluster of rocks 
and islands, called the Paracels, on the coast of Cochin-China. 

These nests, when dissolved in water, become a thick jelly, which 
to a Chinese taste has a roost delicious flavour, and communicates, in 
their opinion, an agreeable taste to whatever food it is combined with* 
They are therefore highly prized by the upper nala, and their giraat 
expence excludes their use among the poor. 

On the bank near which he stands, is a post to which a lantern is 
attached { the back g^und is a some at Haa<tcheou>foo. 



A FUNERAL PROCESSION. 



The leader of this solemn pageant is a priest, who carries a lighted 
match, with tin-foil and crnckers, to which he sets fire when pissing a 
temple or other building for sacred purposes. Four mu&icians with 
gongs, flutes, and trumpets follow next ; then comes two persons witli 
banners of variegated silk, on the tops of which two lanterns are sus- 
pended ; these are followed by two mourners clad in loose gowns, 
and caps of coarse canvas ; next to these is the nearest relative, over- 
whelmed with grief, dressed in the same hnmble garments, and is 
prevented from tearing his dislievelled hair by two supporters, who 
affect to have much ado to keep the frantic mourner from laying 
violent hands on himself; then follows the corpse, in nn uncovered 
coffin, of very thick wood varnished, on which a tray is placed, con- 
taining some viands as offerings ; over the coflBn is a gay ornamented 
canopy carried by four men ; and lastly, in an open carriage, three 
females with dejected countenances, arrayed in white, their hair looce, 
and fillets across their foreheads. 

Contrary to European ideas, which comsider white as the symbol 
of joy, and use it at nuptial celebratioas, it is in China the emblem of 
mourning, and expressive of sorrow. 

The scene is at Macao : in the fore ground is a laqre stone with a 
monumental inscription ; in the distance u seen the inner haribonTf 
and the fls^ staves of a bonzes' temple. 
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A STONE BUILDING 



m lib Form oj a Vitttd. 

In one of ibe courts of the holeli appdnted for die residence of the 
ErohMwdoir in Pddn, mi an edifice representing a oorcred barge ; tiie 
hntl was of iiewn stone, sitoated in a hollow or pond that was filled with 
water, which was supplied from time to time hy buckets from a neq^b* 
bouring wdi, as might he necessary; the npper part of this whiwiicai 
building was naed hypotrtof thesniteof tbeEmhossyas adining room. 

The Ingroents of rocks artificially piled on each other tnth flower- 
pots, containing dwarf trees here and there interspersed, will convey 
in some degree an idea of Cliinese taste in ornamental g^w<t;ffwig on 
a small scale. 

Over Ac roof of the stone vessel, and above the wall endosiog this 
cntenuve mansion, llie tops of a few pagodas, a triumphal arch, and 
other public buildinp were visible within the w^dls of the great city 
ofFeUn. 

Tliia great mansion wm built by a late (Hbppo or) collector of cus- 
toms at Canton, from which utnation he was promoted to the coUec- 
torsbip of salt duties at Tien-sien ; but his frauds and extortions being 
here detected, the whole of his immense wealth was oonfiscaled to the 
crown* 
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A FISHERMAN AND HIS FAMILY, 

njg^sln^ m thnr Boat, 



Tttt female of die g^p,sarroiniilcd bjr her children, ii uokiiig her 
pipe. One or these hat a giiurd fastened lo its shoulders, intended to 
presenre it from drownii^, in the event oT its falling overboard. 

The whcit funity sleep under the drcular mats, which also serve 
as a cover to retreat to in had vreather ; through the roof is a pole, 
surmounted hf a lantenii and on the flii^ are depicted some Chinese 
characters. 

On the gpinwale are three of the leotie, or Eshing oocvorants of 
China ; in siae, they are nearly as largs as the goose, and are very 
strongly formed both in their beak, dieir I^, and webbed Jeet. On 
the lakes of China, immense nundbers of rafts and small boats are fre- 
quently seen empbyed in this kind of fishery* A well-trained bird, 
at a s^nal from its master, immediately plunges into the water, and 
soon retnms with its prey to the boat to which it hetonp ; sometimes 
it encounters a largier fish than it can wdl manage, in which case the 
owner gpes to assist in the capture ; it is said indeed, that these birds 
have the sagscity to help each other. 

That the young lenlaes may not gorge their prey, a ring is put on 
their neck to prevent its passing into the stomach { when they have 
taken enough to satisfy their master the Hog b taken ofl^ and they are 
then allowed to fish for themselves. 

Beyond the boat is a 8lnice,'or flood-gate, for the passage of vessels. 
The distances bduod indicate the serpentine direction of the canaL 
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Dedication Plate to follow the Title-page. 

Portrait of Van-ta-zin. 

A Peasant, with his Wife and Family. 

A Pagoda, or Tower. 

The Travelling Barge of Van-ta-zin. 

A Chinese Soldier of Infantry, or Tiger of War. 
A Croup of Trackers at Dinner. 
View of a Bridge at Sou-tclieou. 
Portrait of a Trading Ship. 
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'Portrait of the Purveyor of the Embassy. 
Punishment of the Can-gue. 
South Gate of the City of Ting-hai. 
Three Vessels lying at Anchor at Ning-po. 
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rPortrait of a Lama, or Bonze. 
I A Chinese Lady and her Son. 
I View of a Burying-place. 

I^Front View of a Boat passing over an inclined Plane. 



rPortrait of a Soldier in his full Uniform. 
J A Group of Peasantry, Watermen, fcc. 
o. 5'< yi^yf Castle near the City of Tien sin. 
\_A Sea Vessel under Sail. 

("Portrait of Van-ta-zin in his Dress of Ceremony. 
^. ^ IA Chinese Porter or Carrier. 
'VThe Habitation of a Mandarin. 
|_A Mandarin's travelling Boat. 
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r A Standard Bearer. 
^ J A Sacrifice at the Temple. 
°" I A Military Station. 
(_A Fishing Boat. 

'A Chinese Comedian. 

A Group of Chinese, habited for rainy Weather. 
I A Pagoda, or Temple for religious Worship. 
|_A Ship of War. 

r A Soldier in undress, with a Flag at his Back. 
^ I The Punishment of the Bastinado. 
^ I A Pai-loo, or Triumphal Arch. 
|_ Vessels passing through a Sluice. 

r A Mandarin, attended by a Domestic. 
I A small Idol Temple, or Joss-house. 
No. 10.< Qjjjjjgjg Gamblers with fighting Quails.' 

[^Portrait of Sea Vessels generally called Junks. 

^A Soldier with a Matchlock. 
A Criminal brought before a Magistrate. 
Suburbs of a City, Canal, kc. 
Temporary Building at Tien-sin. 

'A Tradesman with Birds' Nests for Sale. 
A Funeral Procession. 
Building, resembling a Vessel. 
Fisherman and his Family in a Boat. 
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